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NIETZSCHE AND DEMOCRACY. 

THE critic of aristocracy does well to remember always that 
the real object of his attack is not an institution, or a class, 
or a theory of society, but a disposition, a state of mind, a certain 
mode of evaluating life. The reason why he may be apt to 
forget this lies in the fact that while such a disposition supplies 
the motive force of aristocratic claims, it does not often come 
itself clearly into the field of intellectual discussion. The time 
was when the aristocrat did not feel the need to justify himself; 
his strength lay in his inner sense of conscious superiority, which 
had not been forced by conditions to give an account of itself. 
To be compelled to resort to theory at all is to enter a realm 
foreign to his genius. And particularly this is so because at the 
present day the current forms of thinking are not naturally 
favorable to his claims; and so a defence of the institution is apt 
to take a roundabout course, and even to avail itself of the aid 
of such democratic notions as the common welfare, which are 
repugnant to its natural bias. 

It is a large part of Nietzsche's significance, that in him the 
aristocratic temper itself steps forth into the daylight of philo- 
sophical expression, naked and self glorifying as in life the mood 
which it attempts to justify. And partly for this reason, it may 
as well be confessed that the difficulty in meeting him effectively 
is a considerable one. Nietzsche's philosophy is, on principle, 
not a thesis to be argued, but an insight to be gained. It is a 
matter of taste in the end, held with all the superciliousness that 
belongs to what is intimate and personal — so personal that while 
it may have the seductiveness of an instinctive appeal, it is pre- 
cluded by its very nature from the form of argument if another 
man happens to dislike what we approve. Another reason also 
for the difficulty in the way of an effective criticism, is the cunning 
and the literary skill with which there is intertwined with the 
more novel aspects of his philosophy other motives much less 
difficult for ordinary people to agree with. It is always hard to 
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fight epigrams with distinctions; but a distinction needs to be 
drawn at the start, before it is possible to appraise intelligently 
Nietzsche's transvaluation of ethical values. 

To state first, then, Nietzsche's doctrine in the form which, 
with some qualifications perhaps, it would be most likely to find 
acceptance among any considerable number of present-day 
philosophers. Roughly it comes to this: that the world and its 
distinctions of worth are the outcome of a process of evaluing 
which has its source in the unconscious depths of our instinctive 
nature. ' Reality ' is a construct, the medium for the expression 
of this dark subconscious will, which alone therefore constitutes 
all that we can call good, since it is the source of that very attitude 
itself which distinguishes good from evil. The strong man es- 
chews all ends, all reasons, beyond the imperious dictates of his 
own self -justifying instincts. The one fundamental fact is the will 
to expression, to achievement, or, as Nietzsche prefers usually to 
put it, the Will to Power. "From the bottom one loveth nothing 
but one's child and work; and when there is great love unto one- 
self, it is a sign of child bearing." Or again, "A living thing 
seeks above all to discharge its strength ; self-preservation is only 
an indirect result." 

Now to this conception there belongs an ideal of life as alone 
desirable and admirable — the ideal of the strong, positive, force- 
ful man, autonomous, manly, conquering, imperious, "free from 
the happiness of slaves, saved from gods and admirations, fearless 
and fear-inspiring, great and lonely." The distinction which I 
wish to draw concerns one particular aspect of this ideal. Briefly, 
it has to do with the necessity of a connection between creation, 
achievement, as the outcome of a healthy nature, and those 
qualities of a sense of 'power' which involve brutal exploitation, 
domineering, cruelty, and a consequent denial of the supposed 
virtues of sympathy, neighborly kindness, and justice toward the 
weak. It is this which, in point of content, is central in 
Nietzsche's transvaluation of values, in so far as it can make 
good its claims to novelty; it is not merely the setting up of 
power as the aim of life, but the justification of 'cruelty' as 
an integral part of the notion of power. 

To show that this is so, Nietzsche follows mainly three paths. 
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The first is what may be called the appeal to 'nature.' For 
Nietzsche, wherever in men you come across those spontaneous 
expressions of strength and virility which have left their mark, 
justified themselves by results, invariably also you find an 
impatience at weakness and maudlin pity, a readiness to exploit 
others, a preference given always to accomplishment which 
overbears alike opposition and flimsy moral scruples, an exult- 
ant glorying in the sense of power which cannot really come 
home to one fully apart from a joy in the very havoc it has 
created. "In itself the act of injuring, violating, exploiting, 
destroying, can of course not be anything wrong, inasmuch 
as life essentially, that is, in its fundamental functions, works 
injury, violation, exploitation, and destruction, and cannot be 
conceived otherwise." Such a type Nietzsche find in the history 
of the past, in Greece, in Rome, in Venice, in Florence, in con- 
tradistinction to modern man; only sporadically does it make 
its appearance in the present age, and then as a portent, a monster, 
against which our vitiated tastes cry out. Just such a man is 
Nietzsche's ideal; masterful, filled with the thirst for life, for 
power, for impressing himself, making himself felt; joyous, 
free, recognizing no rights which cannot maintain themselves 
against his aggression, lusting for conflict, for danger, for pain 
even so as only he can attain the fullest sense of living. His 
equal he will respect — his enemy even, if he proves himself a 
worthy antagonist, for to meet a foeman worthy of one's steel 
is to attain the highest zest of life. But to be told that one 
should love his neighbor, should pity the poor and helpless, 
and devote himself to their service — to such words primitive 
man, natural, unspoiled man, would listen with a stare of bewilder- 
ment or a burst of Homeric laughter. What has life to do 
with disease and death, strength with weakness, except to 
ignore it, or throw it contemptuously a largess, less in pity 
than in consciousness of its own superfluity. Instead of weakly 
lamenting pain and suffering as a blot on the face of the world, 
the strong man finds it a spur to his own enjoyment, a zest to 
tickle his palate. All primitive festivities are built up on pain 
inflicted; and almost everything that we call higher culture, 
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including knowledge itself, is based upon the spiritualizing and 
intensifying of cruelty. 

Now a familiar answer will be forthcoming to such a claim. 
It will be said that this is indeed the character of the 'natural' 
man, but that development consists precisely in overcoming 
it and subjecting it to a social morality. Nietzsche's reply to 
this constitutes the second point in the grounding of his ideal 
— Si reply which, if it can be maintained, disables at one blow 
the whole battery of his opponents. The facts he admits. But 
what if this whole progress, so-called, were in a totally wrong direc- 
tion, were retrogression and not progress at all? Nietzsche de- 
clares that this is so, and that we can lay our finger on the cause. 
Our morality of sympathy and altruism, and all that goes with 
it — Christianity, democracy, universal education, philanthropy — 
is simply a mark of physiological degeneration, of weakened 
vitality. We congratulate ourselves that we no longer delight 
in the cruelty of our ancestors; actually this is our condemna- 
tion, for it is due simply and solely to the failure in us of that 
source of ebullient physical energy and sound nerves of which 
in the natural man it is an expression. Our softening of manners 
is mere degeneracy. "Severity, f rightfulness of manners, 
may inversely be a consequence of superabundance of life; 
for then much can be dared, much can be challenged, and much 
also can be squandered." This test of degeneration is applied 
by Nietzsche to a new interpretation of man's spiritual history; 
and whatever may be one's judgment upon this, it is impossible 
to deny that it is intellectually not a little impressive. Histor- 
ical moralities are of two totally opposite sorts — master-morality, 
and slave-morality. Primitive moral ideas are of the former 
sort. The good man is the strong, the courageous, the domi- 
nating man, who exalts his strength and success into an ideal 
which contains no place for weakness, or the virtues that flow 
from weakness. The morality and religion of love, sympathy, 
forbearance, on the contrary, are the creation of a less virile 
stock, whose weakness has brought them into subjection to 
a master type. Under such conditions there comes about 
a complete reversal of values. By a "grudge of the weak," the 
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very qualities that hitherto have alone been considered admirable 
are turned into the concept of the bad. Such an attempt to 
impose the valuation of impotence upon strength is for Nietzsche 
a sinning against nature. "That the lambs should bear a grudge 
to the big birds of prey is nowise strange; but that is no reason 
for blaming the big birds of prey for picking up small lambs." 
"We do not bear at all a grudge to them, those good lambs; we 
even love them. Nothing is more delicious than a tender lamb." 
The consequence of this new valuation is a morality of the 
coward, the sneak, timid and modest, counselling peace of soul, 
an end of hatred, love towards friend and foe — the morality of 
"weaklings who think themselves good because they have lame 
paws"; and a religion which is at bottom a religion of smothered 
vengeance, which one prescribes for himself as a narcotic, to 
alleviate the suffering which is a sign of weakness. Christianity 
is the supreme instance of such a religion, whose God has "sunk 
to the symbol of a staff for the fatigued, a sheet anchor for all 
drowning ones, poor people's God, sinners' God, the God of such 
par excellence." In the hands of ambitious priests it has been 
the great instrument for 'improving,' that is, for taming, sicken- 
ing, deteriorating the race, the human animal, and making him 
subservient and harmless. The supposed potency of religion 
is nothing but a fallacy which a true psychology enables us to 
detect. We flatter ourselves that our fine sentiments, our con- 
scious logic, our intentions, are the guides and springs of conduct. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact. What we exalt as spirit, 
ideal, is no more than the unsubstantial aura which floats above 
the one veritable fact — the physiological functions of our bodily 
frame. All our customary judgments in the light of this new 
insight have to be reversed. Thus sinfulness is not a fact, a 
cause, but simply the interpretation of a physiological depression ; 
and religion psychologically defined is nothing but the treatment 
of this in moral terms, which ignores its real physiological nature. 
So religion feigns that hopefulness and peace are the result of 
God's forgiveness. In reality we are in a condition to be hopeful 
because our fundamental physiological feeling is again strong 
and rich; we trust in God because the feeling of fulness and of 
strength gives us peace. 
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The only thing of worth, then, is physiological well-being; and 
the condemnation of any negative morality, which despises the 
instincts and the natural world, is that it represents the expression 
of sickness, and low vitality. The true end of man is to get away 
from all that devitalizes, to learn the joy of perfect vigor, of 
instincts that function easily and fully. And this brings me 
back to sympathy and the supposed virtues of altruism. It is 
the sign of conditions profoundly awry, that we have all this 
emphasis on mutual assistance and kindliness, 'everybody sick 
and everybody a sick nurse.' Vigorous eras, noble civilizations, 
see something contemptible in sympathy, in brotherly love, in 
the lack of self-assertion and self-reliance. "That the sick may 
not make the sound sick, surely this should be the first point of 
view on earth. But for that the first condition is that the sound 
be removed from the sick, that they may not confound themselves 
with the sick." And the reason is not merely that sympathy 
stands in antithesis to the tonic passions, operates depressively, 
and so interferes with the individual's zest of life. There is to 
Nietzsche a still more important reason, and that is its effect 
upon the physical stock of the race. "The sickly are the great 
danger of man, not the evil, the beast of prey." "The weak and 
ill-constituted shall perish — first principle of our charity. And 
people shall help them do so. What is more injurious than any 
crime? Practical sympathy for the ill-constituted and weak — 
Christianity." 

What we call therefore the social virtues are nothing but a 
"herding animal morality," the sacrifice of quality to numbers, 
the abandonment of any fresh, full, vigorous life for peace, 
security from danger, and such petty comforts as are compatible 
with quietness and safety — "minute joy, mutual benefit, machi- 
nal activity, the joy of love for the neighbor, herd organization, 
the arousing of the communal feeling of power." But such a life 
is the denial of all grand values, it is the reduction of everyone to 
a dead level of mediocrity. A caste system, inequality, is pre- 
supposed in the very notion of relative worth. "The gap be- 
tween man and man, between class and class, the multiplying 
of types, the will to assert itself, to stand out in contrast, belongs 
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to every vigorous period. The only justification for society is 
as a foundation and scaffolding by means of which a select class 
of beings may be able to elevate themselves to a higher existence." 
The weak have no rights. "One has duties only toward one's 
equals; a noble morality tells me that I may act toward beings 
of a lower rank, toward all that is foreign, just as seems good to 
me." Indeed the more I am compelled to leave ungratified my 
lust for power toward my equals, the more surely must it get an 
outlet in my dealings with inferior classes. "Ordinary men, the 
majority of the people, exist frankly for service and general 
utility, and are only so far entitled to exist;" to keep them in 
their place as a "modest and self-contented species of human 
being, a type like the Chinese," is the obvious course to which 
every rational consideration points. 

Nietzsche's doctrine of the will as the creator of all values is 
thus an endeavor to do away with every limit to its autonomy, 
any standard and criterion that claims to set bounds to it in any 
way. In particular has he attempted to simplify the logic of 
the ethical life so that the paradox, which has come to appear 
almost a truism in the modern ethics of self -development, of an 
obligation which is really due to our own nature, a restraint in 
the interests of freedom, is swept aside. His philosophy is that 
of a perfect and thoroughpaced relativity. Men's temptation 
has been to arrest this eternal activity of creation, and to take 
human valuations as final and authoritative. "Ye will create 
the world before which to kneel down. The unwise, the folk, 
they are like unto a river down which a boat glideth, and in the 
boat the valuations are sitting solemn and disguised. Your will 
and your valuation you placed on the river of becoming. What 
is believed by the folk as good and evil betrayeth unto me an old 
will unto power." Nietzsche will accept nothing as fixed, no 
coercive ideals, no supposed world of reality standing firm and 
everlastingly true behind the flux of phenomena, simply because 
life demands a clear field, an unlimited power to live and create 
and enjoy. "Oh these Greeks," he writes, "they know how to 
live. For that end it is necessary to remain bravely at the sur- 
face, the fold, the skin, to worship appearances, to believe in 
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forms, in tones, in words, in the whole Olympus of appearance." 
"The seeming world is the only one; the 'true' world has been 
deceitfully invented merely." There must go along with the 
other superstitions the last and greatest of them all — the super- 
stitition of "truth." Belief is not to be constrained by truth; 
it is rather the direction taken by the hidden force within us 
which is self-justifying, insistent, independent of reasons. It is 
nothing more than a moral prejudice that truth is worth more 
than semblance. "The falseness of an opinion is not for us 
any objection to it. The question is how far an opinion is life- 
furthering, life-preserving, species-preserving, perhaps species- 
rearing." In fact, Nietzsche assigns to the thinker precisely 
that attitude toward truth which the patrician takes toward the 
petty rules of commonplace dealing among the multitude. The 
'will to truth' of the typical philosopher is bad taste. To be 
'earnest' in truth-seeking is an unmistakable sign of an impeded 
metabolism, of a struggling and wrestling life. "When I saw 
my devil, I found him earnest, thorough, deep, solemn, he was 
the spirit of gravity, through him all things fall." The true 
philosopher, quite the contrary, approaches his task with the 
gusto, the abandon, the gleefulness, the sure touch of him who is 
master of his weapon, and can use it as his fancy directs. " Grand 
passion uses, uses up convictions; it does not subject itself to 
them — it knows itself sovereign. The need of a belief is a re- 
quirement of weakness." So just as the patrician loves fighting 
rather than ease, danger rather than safety, so to the intellectual 
aristocrat it is unseemly to give heed to the soft desires and senti- 
ments of a weak human nature. His pride will allow no thinking 
to be 'honest' which affects modesty, tries to placate emotion 
and desire, but only when it attains to the harsh, the brutal, the 
forceful, the unwelcome, when it is characterized by an intellec- 
tual haughtiness, a pride of the elect "at home in many distant 
and frightful worlds." That only does he will to accept which 
flatters his adventurous soul, and calls forth the exercise of a 
masterful boldness. 

Now to deal with such an attitude as this fully would lead me 
too far, and I can only suggest briefly one or two rather common- 
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place queries. To stand above all law, reality, truth, has a 
certain splendid sound; but — since we are not allowed to 
ask whether it is true — is it really practicable, will it work? 
For Nietzsche the one source of man's insufficiency lies in the 
weakening of the will. The sound will is omnipotent against 
every wind of destiny, because it is itself destiny. An inner lack 
of harmony, the warring of instinct against instinct, is a symptom 
of decadence. It is foreign to the oneness, the singleness of 
aim which is our birthright; and no other compulsion can come 
from a world which the will itself creates. But it is well to recall 
that there is another way in which the facts might be inter- 
preted. The turmoil of man's life as he has developed from the 
spiritual naivete of his primitive state, might logically quite as 
well be due to the more familiar explanation — to a growing nature 
imperfectly adjusted as yet both to itself and to a world beyond. 
If this should happen to be the true case, then Nietzsche's reading 
of the universe would have to be condemned as only another of 
those artificial simplifications of reality of which philosophy has 
seen so many. 

And I submit that there is some apparent evidence for the 
alternative interpretation. I see no way of demonstrating by 
logic that there are limits to the absoluteness of my self assertion, 
my 'natural' instincts — limits which, because they are neces- 
sary, I ought to take into account as conditioning the expression 
of my own nature. In a way the logical neatness of the opposite 
conception makes a certain aesthetic appeal. But experience, 
I should say, hardly bears out our claims to be world-creators, 
and omnipotent. The spectacle of a courageous soul defying 
danger, exulting in pain and suffering when it is the road to 
achievement, bringing its will to pass against a hostile or reluctant 
universe, is an inspiring one up to a point, just because it is the 
matching of human powers to world forces that are really there 
and active, which we must take therefore into serious account, 
but which yet we can view resolute and unafraid. But for man 
to patronize the powers of the universe, and exalt his unfettered 
and independent will alone to the seat of power, ceases to be 
heroic, and becomes foolhardy and ridiculous. The pigmy 
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brandishing his sword in the face of the hurricane is no unfair 
type of a philosopher who would find reality and the conditions 
of success solely in the self-confident assertion of his own powers. 
And if a metaphysics which denies that we must purchase life 
and satisfaction by subjecting will to the hard necessities of a 
natural world independent of us, and requiring constantly to be 
taken into account before we act, is not a theory that working 
experience would seem to recommend, we should not be unpre- 
pared to find that also the social world presents limiting condi- 
tions to which the assertive instincts will have to adjust them- 
selves, and to ignore which would be not to entrench our instincts, 
but foolishly to squander the content of life. True, we may be 
so in love with sheer fighting that it seems a coward's part to 
count any odds. But such a taste, if as taste it is unassailable, 
is certainly not nature's way of survival. Now it surely is no 
very forced reading of history, a reading which needs more than a 
philosopher's dictum to set it aside, to see in the decay of the 
particular type that Nietzsche admires, not a mere regrettable 
and remediable decadence, hastened if not brought about by 
the cunning of priests, but an indication of the fact that beyond 
a certain point the type fails to wear well in a world constituted 
as this one is; and so that it is bound to suffer a modification in 
the direction of a less egoistic, and a more social and subordinate 
quality. Nietszche deplores the fall of aristocracies before the 
power of the mob, and he speaks as if this were due to some 
dereliction of duty on the part of the patrician, who could, had 
he set about it, have kept the lower orders in their place, as 
contented, or, if discontented, as helpless hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. But if anything is evident, it is that such 
measure of freedom and power as the people have obtained has 
been what they could conquer for themselves. Call it weakness 
if you like, but nevertheless it collectively is power, which actively 
limits the possibilities of egoistic expression; and while it per- 
sists — ^and the way to curb it has not yet appeared — it is useless 
to talk and act as though the qualities which are incompatible 
with it had still free course. 
What I am trying to say amounts simply to this, that the 
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validity of Nietzsche's ideal of life is not independent of the 
question whether it really can be lived successfully in the actual 
world; and that there is some ground for believing that when 
any man or set of men tries to set aside the claims of the so-called 
social virtues, there is created a situation which will prove un- 
managable. The world shows itself inclined to eliminate a type 
which refuses to allow milder qualities to be grafted on to its 
original self-sufficiency. Even though it be granted that this is 
a subtraction from the crude physical energy of primitive man, 
such an admission would not be an end of controversy. The 
nearest conclusion would be that 'fitness' does not turn out 
to be mere unbridled strength, ebullient animal spirits, and so 
that if we are to follow 'nature' rather than our aesthetic ad- 
mirations, such physical loss is, in terms of adjustment and 
survival — the only terms relevant to the scientist — not a loss but 
a gain. Still, this is not something one would care to grant, 
probably, unless he were driven to it. The admiration for 
virility is part of us, which the normal man would find it hard 
to keep from affecting his judgment. A social ideal that really 
meant a weakening of the human animal could hardly be em- 
braced with entire mental content. A few words, therefore, may 
properly be said about this point of Nietzsche's contention. 

And, in the first place, it perhaps is worth while to make it plain 
that there is an aspect of Nietszche's criticism of sympathy to 
which one may very well subscribe. The good name which 
sympathy bears ought not to blind one to the fact that it carries 
with it certain dangers. It may be that in my charitable absorp- 
tion I am running the risk of losing sight of larger interests, and 
of degrading where I think to exalt. Pity for the unfortunate 
may sometimes be after all a betrayal of human dignity. It is 
possible that in handling human weakness with such tenderness, 
I am simply acquiescing in the lack of the toughness of fiber 
which alone has any serious worth, am taking men at the level 
of their ignobler demands, at the expense of the ideal of man and 
manhood. If one has resources of strength within himself, the 
last thing that he wants is pity; and why then should he think 
that he owes as a duty to others what he would reject as degrading 
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when offered to himself? Why should we spend ourselves to 
mitigate woes which have back of them no possibilities of life 
but such as our very attitude shows that we ourselves despise? 
The traditional notion of charity — ^and it is this from which 
always Nietzsche takes his cue — ^has no altogether satisfactory 
answer to make to an attack along such lines as these. But 
evidently this is not an attitude to which the notion of sympathy 
is inextricably tied. The modern man knows a sympathy, and 
is tending to prefer it, which, far from losing sight of the ideal 
of human health and soundness in the enjoyment of an emotional 
dissipation, exalts this to the utmost. It is a sympathy which is 
summoned forth primarily not by a womanish pity for suffering, 
but by regret for lost opportunities, wasted strength, powers 
that have never been utilized, and which is satisfied not by 
merely wiping away tears, but by utilizing human resources of 
positive energy, a sympathy which therefore finds a place for 
impatience and disgust in its helpfulness, and can use the spur 
of pain itself, in the conviction that the true evil is not suffering, 
but the absence of an ability and a willingness to make head 
against it. True, we have not wholly obviated the objection 
that, even with so positive an aim, the task of lifting the fallen, 
strengthening the feeble knees, is a disheartening, a life-wasting 
one, which tends to dampen and overcloud active and joyous 
achievement. But the fault does not seem to lie in the attitude 
itself, but in the circumstance that, as it has often tried to work 
itself out, it has found the task so actually hopeless, the cure 
so impotent when applied to human failures. But here again 
there is another path which modern efforts are beginning to take; 
and here the atmosphere is less miasmatic, the activity which is 
called for freer, more positive, more energetic, and hopeful. 
When instead of going on forever with the endeavor to patch up 
individuals, we attempt to change the world, remove causes, 
set in motion vitalizing forces, the work of regeneration ceases 
to be a weak outlet for the feelings merely, and takes its place as 
a genuine, virile man's work. And sympathy, by subordinating 
itself as a necessary motive force to such a task, likewise gains a 
justification in which as mere feeling it is lacking. 
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Now — and this is the point to which I have been trying to lead 
up — herein lies the more obvious answer to the claims of Niet- 
zsche that sympathy and the social virtues constitute a sickness, 
a lowering of human vitahty. They may be this, but they need 
not be at their best. There is no obvious absurdity in supposing 
that they may even open up a new range of opportunities for 
the exercise of human powers. Of course, for the value of such 
activities, and whether they actually do appear from the inside 
as nothing but products of timidity and anemia, each one has to 
trust to his own appraisal. Personally, as I look about on men, 
I seem to see no lack of abounding vitality in those who represent 
its best embodiment; indeed, they would look upon the com- 
placent, ease-loving, dead-and-alive opportunism of the average 
man with as much dislike as would Nietzsche. But also, one 
may set out to justify this faith more objectively. On the sur- 
face the chances would seem to be considerably in favor of the 
claim that cooperation, when based on sympathy and a mutual 
give and take, enlarges vastly the field of man's endeavor, and so 
increases his satisfaction in achievement. Compare the narrow 
range of positive interests of an aristocrat of the past, with what 
is open to the man of intelligence at the present day. Fighting, 
danger, physical activity, the crude joy of bullying inferiors — 
of this there was plenty; but of a sort so monotonous, so stupid, 
that its inevitable gaps had to be filled with hard drinking, 
boisterous horse play, the unintelligent pleasures of the senses. 
Life today, in spite of its loss in certain directions, may be on the 
whole vastly fuller and more entertaining; and the main reason 
is that we have enlarged our scope, by a sympathetic identifica- 
tion of ourselves with the world of nature and of man. Why 
should this have to be interpreted as a loss in vigor, rather 
than as a gain in intellect and interest which comes from maturity 
and not decay? The normal youth is all for sports and exhibi- 
tions of physical prowess; his heroes are made of the crude stuff 
of prize fighters and Indian hunters; he despises a weak pity, 
and takes a naive delight in impressing himself upon others to 
the point of cruelty. We do not greatly blame him because we 
know that all this is natural to the stage which he has reached. 
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But if the same narrowness of interests persists too long, we do 
not exult in it as a sign of vigor, but set it down to an arrest of 
intelligence. Achievement, once again, is so far from being 
identified with cruelty and lack of sympathy, that these may 
quite as well be argued to limit it fatally. However it may have 
been in the past, nowadays the social power that counts is not 
the sheer brute force of despotism, but influence; and influence 
has its roots always in sympathy. What comparison is there 
between the complexity, the difficulty, the interest coming from 
a heavy draft on all the resources of brain and will, of a task 
that aims at putting all men on the level of the noble life, what 
comparison between this and the comparatively simple ideal of 
the physical domination of a conqueror? 

It is not to be denied that along with the greater mildness of 
modern life some risk does attend. Its comparative freedom 
from danger leaves a place for better activities, which must have 
been set back by an atmosphere of constant war and alarms; but 
also it runs the chance of ministering to the growth of a spirit 
effeminate, timid, calculating, ready to sacrifice anything for 
peace and security. The warning against such a danger is no 
new thing, but seldom has it been made more incisively than in 
Nietzsche's doctrine of the "last man." To Nietszche, the out- 
come of all modernity is away from the grand life which 'one 
renounces when he has renounced war'; it is toward that "con- 
temptible species of well-being dreamt of by shop-keepers. 
Christians, cows, women and other democrats," the ideal of 
nothing left to fear, of the "universal green-meadow happiness of 
the herd." The answer to this is to agree with Nietzsche in 
condemning such an ideal, to admit that there are tendencies 
which lead to it, but to refuse to admit that these tendencies 
are inherent in a democratic society, and cannot be avoided. 
Life may readily be made too easy for our moral health. But 
to maintain the necessary toughness of nature, is it going to be 
necessary to keep on fighting forever with our fellows, cultivating 
cruelty and hardness of the feelings? There is an alternative — 
the alternative which has been pointed out in recent days by 
Professor James. In the organization of human labor to subdue 
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external nature for man's use, there is present not only an enor- 
mous extension of human interest and zest of achievement, but 
also a safeguard against that tendency to softness that attaches 
to modern living, if only men, recognizing the danger, will take 
the trouble intelligently to utilize its possibilities as an effective 
social tool. And incidentally it may be pointed out that this 
warfare with nature, by its demand for a close knit cooperation 
of intelligent interest, as well as of mere manual effort, is out of 
harmony with an aristocratic, exclusive aloofness of attitude, 
which thus in this further direction contracts the possibilities 
of human life. 

Put in a word, the criticism I have been trying to suggest 
comes to this: Nietzsche is right when he decries a satisfaction 
with mediocrity, and demands that we aim at excellence, su- 
periority to the vulgar standard; he is wrong in holding that 
this involves a permanent feeling of caste, a lower order as a 
necessary outlet for the exercise of our instincts of dominance. 
The true objects upon which we are called upon to expend our 
lust for 'cruelty' and power are not men, but circumstances. 
On the contrary, the moment we make of men mere tools, we are 
setting our own standard lower. The height of our excellence 
depends not on the subjugation of inferiors, but on the utmost 
stimulation of the powers of every possible competitor, that he 
may act as pacemaker to our own exertions. When we acquiesce 
in the existence of a class from whom nothing is expected, we are 
making conditions easier for ourselves, and so are letting down 
in the strenuousness of our activity. 

And this leads me to note that there is another and a very 
important angle from which Nietzsche might be approached. 
From Nietzsche the immoralist, to Nietzsche the prophet of 
a new race, it may seem on the surface no long road; and yet 
there are points of difficulty in the transition. Nietzsche's 
philosophy is here no longer the mere supercilious contempt of the 
patrician for the plebeian. It is a social indictment of mankind, 
because for its ease and pleasure it is sacrificing the hopes of the 
future; a half mystical enthusiasm for a new and better race, 
to become a bridge to which is the highest felicity of present 
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man. To justify the physiological functions as the outcome of 
the evolutionary process, and as alone aesthetically admirable, 
is one thing. To set up this ideal as an ethical end, to assert the 
claims of the future upon the present, to place the hope of hu- 
manity in a new philosophy which shall create new values in the 
place merely of recording them — this is quite definitely something 
different. 

And to begin with, I may point out that in the setting up of an 
ideal for the race, Nietzsche is influenced by a motive which 
marks him off rather sharply from the object of his admiration. 
Nietszche's inspiration is throughout cBstheiic. His ideal is an 
ideal set up by taste, the appeal to his admiration of a conception 
of life which is not being realized, and which he sets up as an 
aim and a philosophy just because it is not realized even in him- 
self. The 'ought' of immoralisfh is an aesthetic ought; it is the 
call upon us to create artistically, in order to take the place of 
the ugliness of the present, that nobler life which good taste 
demands. Whatever the significance of such an attitude, whether 
or not Nietszche is justified in taking his own preference in 
character as sufficient to subordinate all reality to its future 
achievement, after Cutting loose so vociferously from every 
'ought' and every limitation, at least the aesthetic emphasis is 
not the attitude of the natural and unspoiled patrician himself. 
What Nietzsche has been pointing to is a type of life frankly 
egoistic, concerned only for fulness of experience, simple, im- 
mediate, unreflective. A philosophy of the Super-man, on the 
contrary, calls upon present imperfect man to center his thoughts 
on the future, to substitute the claims of an aesthetic preference 
for an absorption in the joy of existence; it is the philosophy of a 
man who admires what he does not find in himself. We cannot 
very well help raising the question, then, whether, as setting up 
an end to be achieved, it does not reveal serious difficulties in the 
way of its own possible realization. Unless such an end comes 
by nature and without effort, does it have any prospect at all of 
success? Is not the very fact that it is no longer a life to be 
accepted and lived, but an ideal to be admired and worked for, 
a proof of the loss of that physiological power whose absence is 
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fatal? Why should here and nowhere else Ideals be motive forces, 
and not as usual mere signs of physiological conditions? 

And in connection with the problem which this raises, there 
comes in the third point to which the philosophy of Nietzsche 
appeals, to back its rejection of the sympathetic virtues. This 
is the support which apparently is given to it by a certain 
aspect of modern science. It is undoubtedly a matter of real 
difficulty with the thinker of the present day to reconcile the 
scientific dogma of natural selection as the source of all that the 
animal world has come to be, with the apparent subordination 
of this law in civilized human life, and more particularly with 
its seeming contradiction to the ideals that are called Christian, 
and the social practices professing to embody these. On the 
whole, this is the most powerful ally that Nietzsche has to back his 
theory of human degeneration. For is not this precisely the 
outcome that science would predict of the practices fostered by 
modern doctrines of charity and brotherly love, and the attempts 
to save from destruction those who are clearly unfit to hold their 
place in the world? I have not left myself space to deal with 
this adequately. I wish merely to suggest very briefly certain 
doubts which may be raised about the right of Nietzsche, in his 
character as prophet of the Super-man, to claim any support here 
that the special prestige of science may afford. 

And first the query arises to what extent Nietzsche really does 
after all put himself in line with the supposed demands of natural 
selection. The extermination of the unfit on scientific grounds is 
no doubt the plea of some of his disciples. But before attributing 
this to Nietzsche, it is at least worth remarking that it seems 
to introduce some measure of inner inconsistency into his doc- 
trine. Thus interpreted, his millennial era would seem to have 
left behind certain of the most characteristic features of the 
aristocratic ideal. There is no longer any word of caste, of 
cruelty, of necessary degradation to give to strength the means 
for its expression. The abject race of man has been eradicated ; 
instead of the justification of aristocracy as a caste system, there 
is the transformation of the entire race to incarnate aristocratic 
values. 'Cruelty' is no longer a necessity to the noble life; it 
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becomes only a temporary means toward the elimination of the 
weak in the interests of a better and stronger generation. 

If this apparent inconsistency is not to be attributed to 
Nietzsche, the alternative would be that he conceives the new 
race, not as a result of the destruction of the weak, but as brought 
about by a rigid separation of classes. This allows the more 
powerful to breed a higher caste, which shall keep its blood pure 
by artificial restrictions, and thus shall be enabled still to main- 
tain in existence the lower race of man as an impotent slave 
population. Nietzsche's critical attitude toward Darwinism, the 
substitution of the will to power for the will to live, of exuber- 
ance of vitality for the negative process of death and elimination, 
would seem to fall in with this interpretation. I confess I am 
not fully clear in my own mind about his settled opinion. But 
this is of less importance, as my point will apply in a fashion to 
either alternative. In any case, that is, the backing he has 
seemed to get from scientific doctrines is more apparent than real. 
This is more obvious if he is taken as expressly repudiating the 
accepted theories. But also on the other showing there is a 
difficulty to be met. The argument overlooks one consideration, 
and in so doing runs the risk of leaving the solid ground of an 
appeal to nature and fact, and of falling back again upon a mere 
personal preference. For when one has elected to make nature 
the final judge, it is well to be quite sure that one has interpreted 
nature in no arbitrary way. And by what right does one pick 
out any actual outcome to exclude from nature's province? Is 
not social man as much a product of nature as animal man? 
And if certain qualities are the actual outcome of the world 
process, by what justification do we hark back to an earlier 
stage, and exalt it Over another and later one? Either let us 
accept whatever emerges without question, and be consistently 
positive and scientific in our attitude; or, if we prefer to praise 
and blame, let us put this on its proper basis, and not pretend 
that we are resting on a scientific acceptance of fact. If natural 
selection has really the power we have attributed to it, then the 
features of a moralistic society must themselves be one of its 
products. And as a later product, why does not the complaint 
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that in getting away from the earlier and cruder methods of selec- 
tion we are culpably false to our Mother Nature, really turn 
against the objector himself? In setting up an ideal, Nietzsche 
is turning from what we find in nature, to what we demand of 
nature, from natural selection to artificial. He is no longer 
buttressed by accepted results of science; he must instead de- 
fend, against ideals equally possible a particular outcome which 
he happens to admire, but which is so far from being a necessity of 
nature, that he has to summon mankind to battle to save it from 
impending disaster. And in particular he is called upon to show 
that it is practicable. How is this ideal of beyond-man to pass 
from a dream, an aspiration, into a reality? How become more 
than a point of aesthetic taste, or the scorn of the present-day 
aristocrat for the rising tide of mob spirit? I am convinced that 
by the very terms in which he has put the problem he is precluded 
from ever reaching practically the desired end; but into this I 
need not at present go. 

A. K. Rogers. 

University of Missouri. 



